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FORLVORD 


Just as well urrenged aisles and 
seats in a theater make for the 
comfort of the spectator*and his 
enjoyment of what ploce on 
the stage, so curefully planned 
layout and ejuipucnt contribute 
to the efficient operation of an 
euploynent office. Enploymnent 
offices must be designea to pro- 
vide the highest possible degree 
of efficicney and service -- an 
aim, which, unfortumately, cannot 
be reduced to & dlanket statement 
or @ universally applicable 
formula. 


Certain standards for satisfac- 
tory premises and desirable luy- 
outs can be proposed, but cach 
State or comunity must decide 
what combination of elements 
hand -- funds, personnel, cnd lo- 
cations uvailable -- wey be uti- 
lizea best to solve the problems 
occasioned by its particular em- 
loyment lond. For example, 
first floor location, pecause of 
its uccessibility might be a dis- 
tinct advantage in one community. 


Elsewhere greuter privacy, freedom 
from excessive noise, or Lower 
rent might be deciding factors in 
the selection of an office on sn 
upper floor. 


In this issue of the Employment 
Ourvice News we heve presented the 
ideas end opinions of several of- 
ficials of Ctate services who have 
been acing particularly construc- 
tive thinking on the sudject of 
the selection und arraengement of 
premises and the choice of equip- 
nent. Ne attempt has been made to 
maxe a digest of their contribu- 
tions becuuse it was fclt that 
much of their value would be lost 
if the individual angles of ap- 
proiuch were obscured. On some 
points diffcring opinions have 
been advanced. All of these cre 
presented in the hope that a free 
interchanse of idcas and theorles 
Will bring about a clarification 
of the problem and a fundamenta 
concord on the principles in- 
volved. 


THE CHOICE AND ARRANGEMENT OF PREMISES AND LAY-OUTS 


"One of the best advertisements for a good 


employment service is a well-planned office, 
well kept, and efficiently maintained." 


In any consideration of this sub- 
ject it is well to make a sharp 
distinction between the actual and 
the ideal. ‘This presentation must 
deal partly, therefore, with the 
present lay-out of the Philadelphia 
Office of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service and partly with 
the desired arrangement envisioned 
by the staff of that Office. In 
any enlerzement of the facilities 
in Fhiladelphia an effort will be 
wade to expand the office as much 
as possible alors lines described 
herein. 


Regardless of whether a city may 
be served best by a single office 
or a system of decentralized units, 
there are certain standards which 
are uniformly applicable and must 
be borne in mind. An effective 
pudlic employment office must vem 


Accessible to applicants and 
conveniently located 
as regards transpor- 
tation facilities. 


Adjacent to business and in- 
dustrial centers. 
Adequate to handle great nun- 


bers of applicants. 


— B. C. Seiple 


As discussed by FRANKLIN G. CONNOR, ALEXANDER LIVERICGHT, and JOHN M. 
JENKS, of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 


Attractive enough to draw a high 
type of applicant to 
the office, and pleas- 
ant enough to stimu- 
late really good in- 
terviews. 


Adaptable to fill emergency 
requirements and to 
permit of enlargement 
and future develop- 
ment. 


acceptable to the community as 
an institution, being 
both functionally and 
physically an inte- 
gral part of its lo- 
cation. 


It seems wisest in a city of over 
500,000 population to arrange for 


several offices: One centrally 


located for professional-clerical 
registrations and placements; and 
several additional divisions or 
branches located conveniently in 
the main industrial centers of the 
metropolitan area. It is almost 
impossible to decide in advance 
whether units will be arranged ace 
cording to occupational or indus- 


trial subdivisions. As the problem 
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is attacked, some offices will 
be found to handle specific 
occupations most expeditiously 
and in other cases, it will be 
found more practical to serve 
an entire industry. Branches 
functioning on an industrial 
basis should be located geo- 
graphically so as best to serve 
the entire city. It would be 
desirable also, if funds are 
available, to establish a sepa- 
rate division to meet the needs 
of hotel, restaurant, and serve 
ice registrants. 


In Philadelphia, lacking at this 
time the funds necessary to main- 
tain separate branches or divi- 
sions, one office located near 
the center of the city is being 
used. Although the site is that 
of the old employment office, the 
present quarters have been com= 
pletely remodeled, and their sure 
roundings entirely changed. This 
office is one block from the City 
Hall, the center of the town, and 
one block from the main railroad 
station. It is accessible to all 
principal business buildings. It 
is pretty well at the hub of the 


city's transportation facilities, 


and yet it is in a good enough 
district to attract the better 
type of clerical and technical 
applicant. 


Selection of Premises 


Should quarters be secured in an 
office building, it would be well 
to have them on the first or sec- 
ond floor, thus eliminating the 
use of an elevator. At certain 
times there will be great numbers 
of applicants, and their routing 
can be made easier if.elevators 
are not necessary. If a separate 


Clerical and Professional Division 
is maintained, it is wise to have 
it in an office building of ac- 
ceptable appearance, located in 

the center of the city. Location 
on the first or second floor is 

not usually of paramount importance 
for the type of applicant served. 


The Service, Hotel, and Restaurant 
Division should be situated on the 
first or second floor of a build- 
ing convenient to the hotel and 
restaurant district, but not nec- 
essarily in an office building. A 
“store site” is a satisfactory 
type for this purpose. If a sece 
ond floor location is selected, it 
should be accessible by wide stair 


The Industrial Division should be 
located in close proximity to that 
part of the city in which major 
industries are situated. 


If the available buildings are 
lofts or factories, it is impor- 
tant that the office ve placed 


' among those of the better type. A 


former store, if utilized, should 
be renovated to provide at least 
two doorways. Since this particu- 
lar division is apt to have large 
numbers of applicants, a separate 
entrance and exit will help to 
prevent undue congestion. 


The exteriors of the offices should 
look as little as yossible like the 
old type of employment offices. No 
signs announcing jobs open and no 
waiting lines on the outside of the 
offices should be allowed. Letter- 
ing or signs designating the of- 
fices as maintained by the State 
employment service should be prom- 
inently displayed. 
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All of the offices should be clean, 
attractive, well ventilated, and 
well lighted. The furnishings and 
arrangement of the interior should 
be as Simple as possible, with the 
emphasis on light colors, giving a 
cheerful air. The offices should 
be easy to clean and keep in good 
repair. Linoleum floors are ade- 
quate because they admit of quick 
and easy cleansing. 


Plannins Lay-Outs 


In the lay-out of an office, it is 
important to keep in mind some of 
the standards previously outlined: 
accessibility to the street; a 
sufficient number of stairways; 
adequate waiting rooms to take 
care of large numbers of appli- 
cants; and a sufficient number of 
private interviewing booths to 
take care of all the people whom 
the waiting rooms will accommodate. 


The Philadelphia Office, a plan of 
which appears on the next nage, 

is excellently arranged for meet~ 
ing the requirements of different 
occupations and industries in the 
same location. The industrial 
division is approached from a dif- 
ferent street and entered by a 
different door than that used by 
other divisions occupying the same 
floor, 


Clerical, technical, hotel and res 
taurant, and domestic applicants 

on enterins @re greeted by a ree 
ceptionist, a member of the staff, 
with the status of a junior inter- 
viewer. The new applicant is di- 
rected by the receptionist to the 
proper division where the appli- 
cant is again greeted by the divi- 
sion or section clerk, 


Identification cards are then made 
out for each applicant by this 
clerk and taken to the interview- 
er, who calls the applicant to his 
office. The applicant retains 
this identification card, present- 
ing it to the division or section 
clerk on subsequent visits. 


Lay-Outs in Decentralized Offices 


Should offices be established on a 
basis of geographical subdivisions 
of a city or of occupations to be 
served, lay-out would of necessity 
be materially changed. The same 
general plan, however, would be 
adhered to, bearing in mind in 
every case the need for convenient 
entrances and exits, adequate wait- 
ing rooms, private offices for the 
reguler interview, and cheerful 
surroundings. When setting up a 
Clerical and Technical Division, 
special attention should be paid 

to the appearance of the office. 
ivery effort should be made to have 
it look more attractive than the 
best feeecharging office in town, 
in order to encourage the cleri- 
cal and professional type of ap- 


‘ plicant to use the public employ- 


ment service. 


This office should be centrally 
located so that it will attract 
many applicants who regularly 
apply to the better department 
stores, professional placement 
bureaus, accounting firms, and 
the like. The waiting room in 
this office is of special impor- 
tance and should be as pleasant 
as possible, combining efficiency 
with an air of informality. Read- 
ing material on the tables, pice 
tures on the walls, etc., aid in 
giving the desired atmosphere to 
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such a room. The personnel in an 
office of this sort would include 
the receptionist, also capable of 
doing the clerical work, and the 
interviewers. As far as the ad- 
ministrative, clerical, statis- 
tical, and supply departments for 
all the offices are concerned, it 
is wise to locate them all in one 
of the offices where the rents are 
low. 


The Hotel, Restaurant, and Service 


Division should also be somewhat 
better in type than the regulation 
fee-charging office of its kind, 
but should not ve so "swanky" that 
it would scare away applicants 
accustomed to tne regulation em- 
ployment bureaus. As indicated 
above, it might be well to locate 
administrative, statistical, and 
supply departments in this office. 


In Industrial Divisions, the main 
emphasis should he on cleanliness 
and neatness. In these offices, 
plain waiting rooms, adequate in 
Size, should suffice. Of course, 
they should be equipped with pri- 
vate booths for interviewing. 


Segregation of Applicants 


The problem of segregation of the 
sexes depenis largely on the com- 
munity and the type of applicants 
being interviewed. The Technical 


and Clerical Division makes pro- 
vision for men and women to wait 
on opposite sides of the reception 
room, although no such definite 
rule is in force. In both the 
Domestic and the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Sections, the men and women 
are not separated in this way. 


In Philadelphia there are separate 
sections for men and women indus- 
trial workers. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether the Women's In- 
dustrial Section should be a part 


_ of the more or less centrally lo- 


cated Service Division, or whether 
an interviewer in each of these two 
divisions should take care of wo- 
men's registrations. It has been 
somewhat difficult to get large 
numbers of women industrial work- 
ers to register at the office we 
now have in this city. It would 
seem most advisable, therefore, to 
have a sm@ll section for women in 
both the Industrial and the Serv- 
ice Divisions. 


Age segregation is taken care of 
automatically in this office due 
to the fact that the Junior kn- 

ployment Service, which maintains 
one interviewer here, registers 

all applicants under 21 years of 
age. The age segregation in most 
offices, however, is probably not 
of vital importance, except per- 
haps in the Industrial Division. 
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wmployment Service: 


ployment experience makes some 

su gestions that are in striking 
contrast to the ideas on premises 
prevalent in the noteso-good old 
days. some of his conclusions 
follows 


1. The lay-out of an office can 
be arranged more satisfac- 
torily when there are several 
rooms and doorways than when 
there is one large room with 
only one or two entrances. 


2. Better ventilation can be ob= 
tained in smeller rooms than 
in one large room. 


3. Lighting conditions are gen- 
erally better on upper floors 
than on the ground floor. 


The importance of the layeout of 
the waiting room should be 
stressed. Visitors to an office— 
applicants, employers, or others= 
should be met immediately and re- 
ceive recognition as soon as they 
enter so that they can be advised 
as to whom to see for their par- 
ticular business. Also arrange- 
ments should te made for prompt 
and orderly routing of applicants. 


Decentralization to Serve 
Industrial Districts 


In large cities where there are 
several separate industrial 


Some suzgestions sent by HARXY LIPPART, Director of the Wisconsin State 


Mir. Lippart with many years of em- 


districts, consideration should 
be given to the use of branch 
offices. Such offices can con- 
centrate on giving their services 
to employers in the vicinity in 
which they are located. Clearance 
of surplus applicants or unfilled 
openings can be accomplished 
through a central office. The 
personnel of a branch office will 
have a better understanding of 
the type of workers needed by 
employers in the vicinity. 


The use of branch offices is a 
means of avoiding the conzregat- 
ing of large numbers of workers 
in one place. This tends to 
improve the morale of the appli- 
cants because they do not see 
the depressing amount of compe- 
tition for every opening. The 
extra cost connected with having 
branch offices is somewhat off- 


‘set by the cheaper rental of 


quarters in outlying districts 
ana the additional service rene 
dered through an increased vol-~ 
ume of business. 


Bringing the employment offices 
within convenient reach of the 
workers, and serving the employ- 
ers by a better understanding of 
the problems of getting them the 
right type of workers, will in- 
crease the value of the public 
employment service as a community 
institution. 
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An interesting and unusual "slant" on the subject submitted by A.W. i OTLEY, 
Director of the Fennsylvania State imployment Service: 


‘ihe major factors governing the 
premises and layout of a public 
employment office are (1) the needs 
of the community, and (2) the a- 
mount of funds available to set up 
and support an institution devoted 
to ineet these needs. In the con- 
sideration thereof the following 
suestions arise: 


Do employers have considerable 
difficulty in securing quali- 
fied workers in sufficient 
numbers? 


are there large groups of work- 
ers who nave difficulty in 
finding employment? 


Is tnere need fox social and 
economic studies along these 
lines: 


Industries responsible for 
unemployment--occupations 
most affected. 


Possibility of re-employment 
in industries responsible for 
loss of jobs or in cccupa- 
tions related thereto. 


helative advantaze of re-cedu- 
cation of workers. 


Industriel and occupational 
trends as 4 pre-reuuisite for 
the guidance of those who are 


or may soon be technologic- 
ally unemployed. 


In summary, are factors suggested 
above of sufficient significance 
that 4 public employment office, 
working with Governmentai, edu- 
cational, and other agencies, 
with facilities for direct ap- 
proach to these problems -- be- 
comes an economic asset essen- 
tial to the welfare of the com- 
munity? A careful study of tne 
industriel activities of a com- 
munity must be made before these 
guestions can be satisfactorily 
answered. Since the inclusive- 
ness and thoroughness of the ser- 
vicc to be offered is dependent 
upon funds available, it is often 
important bufore opening an of- 
fice to know very dcfinitely how 
adeyuately available funds may be 
expected to meet the obvious nceds 
of the comnaunity. 


Space 


We have found that twelve to fif- 
teen hundred feet of floor space 
Will provide sufficicnt facilities 
to mect the reyuircments, end 
still keep within the present fi- 
nancial allowance for leyout and 
operation, in a city of between 
25,0900 and 100,000. 
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PLAN YOR AN OFFICE IN WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


This office serves a city of 
45,729 and is designed for three 
divisions: 


Frofessional, technical and 
clerical for men and women. 


Trades, industrial, skilled 
and unskilled labor for men. 


Home and institutional, and 
industrial work for women. 


Partitions are 7 feet high, per- 
mitting cross ventilation. 
er panels of all partitions are 


Ladies' 


| Locker | en's 
Room 


\ Room Room 


4 


of wood—3 feet 6 inches—-upper 
portions of florentine glass. 
Thus, partitions may be converted 
into railings by removing glazed 
panels. Likewise, railings are so 
constructed as to permit the ad- 
dition of glazed panels. In this 
manner flexibility of lay-out is 
obtained. 


Light is furnished by drop lights 
of the indirect dome type. Fare 
ticular care is taken in placing 
them so that they give an even 
intensity without glare or 
shadows. 


Files 
General Office 


Vault 
for 
Storage 


Women's 
Waiting Room 


SSS 
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Premises and Layouts 


Comments on premises and office luyout based upon the experience anc 
observations of §. C. SELPLE, Aysociate Director of the Ohio State kn- 
ployment Servieu:2/ 


The development off the public em- 
ployment service in this counury 
probvubly hes been retarded more 
through undesirsole premises than 
through any ether important fuctor 
with the exception of quelificd 
personnel. Therefore, 1t becomes 
extremely importsat to public om- 
ployment service udministrators to 
eStablich minimum standards in re- 
lition to the location and promises 
for a public employment office. 


Disadvantages 
of «2 Public Building 


In many inztunecs the question 
will arise as to whether the em-- 
ployment office should be housed 
in a publie or a private building 
and here locel conditions 
must oc consicicred. 


in instances better accomod:- 
tions in public buildings be. 
provided in centralized Locution 
than it would be possiule to 
Cure in a private builaing within 
the rental budgut. It also seems 
that a public service would be 
more definitely recognized as 
such, if-located in the puolic 
mallading. There is one further 
consideration in favor of the 


The Cleveland Offiec, of which ir. 


public building -~- that of main- 
Most public buildings 
are edeyuately mointainec ond 
systematically ona verularly 
cleaned, through the public build- 
ing service department. 


Occupetionil cerrezation 


n planning the office luyout, it 
highly important the phys- 
tu) urrongement of offices and 

waiting rooms be such cs to pro- 
vide segregution cf applicants by 
occupations end to some degree ac- 
cordiny to sex. Members of cach 
oceupationcl group will feel nore 
&t ease und have greeter confi- 
dence in the Service if they may 
be considerca wilh others whose 
guelificetions are sinilar to 
their ovm. it is generally agreed 
thst segrevetion by sex should ob- 
tain in the unskilled und scomi- 


‘skilled groups. In the Larger 


cities, this sex segregation may 
be desirable in ell oecupavional 
groupings. 


Treffic 


It is highly desirable that an ca- 
ployment office, particularly in 


Seiple is Manager, has teen in con- 


Cinuous gexviece for the past forty-one years and hus peen located in 
several diffvcrent buildings at cifferent times. It is now Located in 
the City Hall in Cleveland ana in his opinion nas most of the desirable 

features as to location, premises, und office layout enumcrated in 


this articic. 
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a lervge city, have several en- 
trences and exits in order that 


the office, which is extremely un- 
fortunate from soveral anghes. 


and certainly not forced by poor 
o.fice arrangement, to assemble on 
the sidewalks or in the streets 
adjacent to a public emnioyment 
office. This leads promptly to 
vigorous objection from neighbor- 
ing business institutions and will 
label the office a nublic nui- 
sance. liost frecuently those who 
conzregate outside an employment 
office are the lesst desirable or 
enployable type of applicants, 
which leeds the jublic to believe 
thet the employnent service can 
supply only this tyne of employee. 
Such a practice also has a ton- 
dency to discourage the more ce- 
Sirable applicants from regis- 


layout already described: 


During the past few months, Mr, 
Carpenter has supervised the os- 
teblishnent of new locations for 
offices of the Indiana State Eu- 
ployment Service in cities ranging 
in population from 25,000 to 
400,000. Pertinent facts about 
actual space requirements are sun- 
marized below. 


Cities of 25,000 to 100,000 
Population 


In cities ranging in population from 
25,000 to 100,000 a room not less 
than 18' wide and fror 65" to 100! 


treffie may be distributed. Other- 
wise, applicants congregate outside 


Applicants should never be allowed, 


MARTIN I. CARPENTYR, Director, indiana State Employment Service, con- 
tributes some cxamples of the practical apniication of principles of 


tration at the employment office. 
Here again, the public building 
with more spacious grounds, corri- 
dors, and entrances may be vre- 
ferred in many instances over the 
private building. 


Office Expansion 


The administrator in selecting 
nremises should keep in mind the 
pyossibiiities of the expansion of 
the public employment service. 
The Service in this nation is 
still in its infancy and we be- 
lieve that it will expand rapidly 
as employment conditions beconic 
more normal and the merit of the 
Service becomes more anparent. 

It would be unfortunate if new 
premises had to be re-cstablished 
within a short time, due to a 
lack: of foresight in providing 
for office expansion. 


long is recommended, although 
specifications will vary with the 
relative size of the city and the 
number of interviewing booths and 
offices into which the space must 
be subdivided. 


One office of the Indiana State En- 
ployment Service in a city of 
40,000 population is 21' wide and 
68' long. The interviewing 

booths are pleced opposite each 
other. The waiting room is 

21! x 33's; the interviewing 

booths are 18' x 13! (the aisle 
betveen them, 5'); and the general 
office is 22' x 2l'. 


fy 


of Premises and Layouts 


In another city of the same 
lation it was impossible % 
room wide enough to permit t 
placing of booths opposite cach 
other. Two 8' x 10! adjoining 
interviewing booths were placed, 
thercfore, on the same side of the 


room. was arranged to 
have the men's waiting room 
(16' x 9") in Sees of the hooths; 


he women's waiting room (7'x16') 


at the side of the gencrel office 
(22' x 17"). An office of cither 
type is satisfactory but the ar- 


rangement with the interviewing 


booths on opposite sides is pref- 
crable because it adds te the 


privacy of 
the rear. 


the general office, in 


The Indiansvolis Office 
409,000 Population 


In Indianasolis the decentrali- 
zation cf divisions hss been 
found expedient. Provision is 
madc for a professional and com- 
merciél division with sections 
for men and womens én industrial 
division, with 2 section for 
skilled and unskilled men and a 


vomnen's hotel, resteurant, end 
domestic scction. 


The professional and comncrcial 
division, on the second floor, 
adjacent to clevators, has en 
anteroom for the receptionist and 
large room partitioned to pro- 


vide four interviewing booths and 
a vaiting room. 
The industrial division occupies 


tivo rooms on the 
anearby building; one of 
rooms, the onc assigned to 
is 39' x 58', and has four 
viewing booths on one side of the 
room and two on the other. The 
ceneril of is locatcd in the 
centcr and rear betivecn the booths. 
The waiting rooms arc forward near 
the entrance and are divided ac- 
cording to skilled and unskilled 
applicants. 


strect floor of 
these 
me Ny 


inter- 


he w oune"s domestic and personal 
‘vice sections of the industrial 


T 

Sex 

occupy another room on the 
same floor, size 21'x58", A floor 
plan of this section which is a 
ranged particularly well is 
below. 


a 
shovm 
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The receotionist's desk is pleced 
sufficiently the entrance to 
enable her to greet applicants 
immediately upon their arrival. 
The desk is railed off from the 
rest of the waitine room, but its 
position enables the recerticnist 
to sunervise the activities of 


A subsequent issue of the Employ- 
ment Service News will contain 
other statements on this subject, 
wnich lack of space prevents our 
muvlishing this month. 


Since the develonient of usable 
standards is upen the 


‘iting room is so situcted as to 
prevent the possibility of in- 
tervieys being overheard. Avosli- 
earts that have been 
leeve the building by an exit 
which docs not necessitate their 
return through the waiting room. 


ali who may be waiting. The 


—_— ness of the data upon which 
necifications are based, the 
“vision of Standards and Re- 
scarch would welcome information 
fetta, the States relative to snace 
‘ 


quireacnt inclucinit 
noions, nic’ be en found 


most practical in offices serviry 
itice of various sizes. 
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ROCHESTER SURVEYS MONROE 


A public employment service in gards incustries and occupational 
order to attain its maximum effi- distribution as veil as break- 
ciency must have the broudest Gom by sex, age groups, notion- 
possible acquaintanceship with ality, ete. Cuanartacns wore 
the community it serves. The drarm as to the proportion of 
Rochester Orrice of the Wew York skilled vorkers i unskilled and 
State imoloyment Service has made the cffects of migratin: labor and 
a particularly thorough analysis seasonal em loynent wore consic- 
of Monroe County, New York. It ered. 
has gathered general information 
whica throws Lisot on the soctal 
anc. economic complexion of the Tho Employer Group 
conmunity as well as detailed 
facts about the supply of workers Hand in hand with the study of the 
ang the marke+ for their serv-- reble ceo ole in the community 
ices. the fochester Survey has study tine empioying cli- 
prover: of great interest even in tote It was found that by oll 
other coumunitvies and will odde, one of the most 
used as & modes for similar : yet difficult things to learn was 
in New York State. the numoer and kinds of employers 
in the conmunivy--yet this know: 
ledge is cusential to the suec- 
Anelysis of Popuintion cess of a oublie ex»loyment serv— 
acer. determining whether 
After some ides of the ocmnamic the community vas predominantly 
stetus of the community was se- industrial, a distributing center, 
cured from statistics on car or chether it hed a grok at varie ty 
loadings, bans deposits, regis of business activities, the main 
ov motor vehicles, real ennloyers ir each erouy vere 

ete values, anc power censump- Listed with the nomber of employ- 

the popuistion of the coun- ees they normally ewployed and the 

was Studied from many angles. main occupztions venresented. An 

percentege ov the popuiation atteapt was made to find out sone- 
gainfully employed in 1950 se-- thing of the sernennel policies of 
cordirg to the census of that euca firm, i.c., chether promotion 
year was further enalysed as re- > from within vas the common prectice 


ce ctr 
ie 


Suggested Points for Commmity Survey, prepared by Public Employment 
Center of Hochester, April, The leboratory demonstration ex~ 


perinent conducted tn ag a close on July 1, 1934. 
The activitics of this coon ative project are cvaluated by Jess T. 
Hopkins in the Emergence New Service, Rochester, 
1935. (See section on book notes). Mr. re Was Manager of the 
former Public Employment Center of Rochester, now an integral part 

of the New York State imployment S.rvice. 


COUNT 
ity 
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Rochester Surveys Monroe County 


whether the recruiting of new om- 
ployees was confined to beginners, 
and so forth. 


One of the most fertile sources 
of information on the number and 
kinds of employers was found in 
CYA registrations, which vere 
checked for listings of "last 
regular employer." Of course, 
lists of firms were secured from 
trade associations and profes- 
sional grouvs. The names of the 
various orgonizations themselves 
were obtained from the Chamber 
of Commerce. This information 
wes used subsequently as a basis 
for a systematic advertising cam- 
paign. The regular meetings and 
published bulletins of these 
trade and professional groups 
furnish excellent opportunities 
for explaining the advantazes, 
purpose and methods of the en- 
ployment service. 


Organized Labor 


Information about labor aganiza- 
tions in the community is @ very 
important part of the cmployment 
picture. A pubiic employment of- 
fice must know the history of labor 
difficuities in its aree and the 
indications of sore spots which 
nay lead to future problems. The 
apprentice training plans of the 
various unions is an extremely 
relevant aspect of this subject 
covered by thc Survey. 


Schools 


The educational facilitics espc- 
cially as regards vocational 
training and counselling programs 
in schools and colleges, and 


statistics about the percentage 

of the school population that will 
be secking work in the near fu- 
ture constitutes another section 
of the Survey. 


Commercial Agencies 


The Rochester Survey also included 
an investigation of the other em- 
ployment agencies in the district. 
It was found that many office 
machine companics maintain 4 
»lacement service which they con- 
Sider a necessary and legitimate 
part of service te purchasers of 
their equipment. Some even con- 
ducted training schools in which 
anplicants were prepared to oper- 
ate machines. 


It was considered essential for 
the public employment o:fice to 
know of the scope end facilities 
of these agencies, and to maintain 
a satisfactory relationship with 
then. 


Fnoloying Habits 
ot the Community 


If the community has any strongly 
intrenched employing habits, it is 
necessary to be thoroughly aware 
of them in order to educate em- 
ployers to the advantages of using 
the public Service. Some ques- 
tions that came under the consid- 
eration of the Survey and that 
have a pertinent bearing on en- 
oLloying habits were: Do large em- 


ployers depend entirely upon their 
vn employment departnents? Do 
these employment departments main- 
tain large active lists of appli- 
cants? Do large concerns adver- 
tise in local papers? Do they 
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Rochester Surveys Monroe County 


use commercial agencies, nen-fee 
charging agencics, etc.? Do they 
go to business schools for gradu- 
ates? to trade schools? Do large 
retail establishuents and public 
utilities feei thst they en= 
ploy friends, potential custouers, 
etc., to promote geod will? 


Communities, like individuals, 
possess certain characteristics 
ané idiosynerasics. These rath- 
er intangible fectors are cften 
more Gifficult to ascertain and 
record than statistics, put they 
include such valuable date as the 
attitude of the community towards 
its social prob! rae the political 
infiuence at the secial ef- 
fect of the forcign nopulation, 

the gravitation of racial sroups 
towards particuisr industries, and 
whether the comunity is generaliy 


conservative or orogressive. 


he 


If a survey similar to the one at 
Rochester is made vreliminary to 


INDIA 


tin Cer 


The Indiana State Enploynent Serv- 
ice has perfected « plan for ccn- 
tralized euntrol of offices serv- 
ing daumond, East Chicago, and 
Gary. The principal objective is 
make possible more uniforn 
aud efficient systea of reristra- 
and field visiting. These 


NA'S CALUMET 


the establishment of an employment 
office, it vould be most useful to 
include 1 study of the seasonal 
variations of the major indus- 
tries. A knowledge of the monthly 
changes in the activities of par- 
ticular industries would consti- 
tute 2 seunc besis for planning an 
enployer visiting pro: Thus, 
Clues might be furnished to gauge 
the anplicant load and the possi- 
bility of shifting workers of sin- 
idler skills fron one industry to 
ancther. 

other categories of informa- 
tion might c-nceivably be included 
in & coumunity survey. But such 
surveys are inclined to run tco 
far aficld in attempting to round 
un every possitle piece of data 
about the projee ct. Toc Rochester 
Survey was porticularly fine be- 
cause it managed to avoid beine 


Giscursive and at the sane tine 


gethored enoug: information to cre- 


ate a thoroughly integrated pic- 
ture of the ennloyment conditions 
in the community. 


DISTRICT 


rpenter, Director 
State Emoloynent Service 


three citics, renzing in popula- 
tion from 50,000 te 100,000 are 
situnted in the extrene northvest- 
ern part of Indiana, in what is 
commonly known as the Calumet Re- 
‘ion. 


Because of excellent transportation 
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Indiana's District 


facilities available by land and 
water and because of vroximity te 
Chicago, this secticn is highly 
industrialized, offering an ex- 
ceptional opnortunity for a well 
organized employment service. 


The Indiana State Employment Serv- 
ice, until recently, maintained 
an independent office in each of 
the three cities. Each office, 
under the supervision of s mana~ 
ger, separately rogistered appli- 
cants, compiled ste«tistical re- 
ports, and conducted field visit- 
ing programs. Activitics of the 
three offices were hampered by 
city boundarics which imposed ar- 
bitrary Linit:.tions. 


It soon became evident that such 


A system was impractical under 
these conditions. Complications 
arose because some factories ex- 
tended into two cities. Other 
business establishments, although 
within the boundarics of one city, 
were much closer to the euploynent 
office of another city. This ccn- 
Gition confused the managers and 
interviewers, and complex ques- 
tions often srose without immedi- 
ate possibility of settlement 
except through the aduinistrative 
office at Incianapolis. 


Realizing these disadventages, it 
was decided tc placc the entire 
district under the administrative 
responsibility of 2 supervising 
manager. The individual offices 
were not discentinucd, but were 
placed in the charge of assistant 


managers responsible to the 
supervisor. 


Field visit assignments are now 
made centrally in cooperation with 
the assistant managers. The ficld 
program has been further improved 
because under the new arrangement 
the cistrict manager is in a posi- 
tion to ake assignments in keep- 
ing with the personality and ex- 
nerience of the interviewer or 
assistant manager. A statistical 
clerk in one office compiles the 
statistics for the entire district 
and forwards them to the State 
adninistrative office. 


Good manageiient and economy have 
dictzted the elimination of cer- 
tain divisions or sections fron 
the set-up of particular offices. 
Each office registers all the ap- 
plicants which it would ordinarily 
sorve on a basis of geographical 
location. However, when an of- 
fice lacks facilities for assisting 
applicants in certain occupational 
classifications, the cards of these 
registrants are cleared to the 
nearest office equipped to assist 
them. Each office receives em- 
ployers' requisitions for the oc- 
cupations it serves and makes 
selection from among its best 
qualified registrants. 


Since closer cooneration and ad- 
justments in staff personnel have 
been cffected, the placements 

for the district have increased 
100 percent within the last three 
months. 


> 


NE 


"Pennsylvania Ct.te Eiaployment 
eau is presented over 
radio: each Thursday evening be- 
@3s00 and &330 on Ctation 
in arrangement has veen made 
the Relief “orks Division 
to supply the necessary 


Tne 
Bur 
th 


ra 


with 
oan 


Cervice 
ce 


Neen 


nLoyment 
Tanleguah, 


ihe 
brench office st 
dG in what might 
the "Indian Country," 
nost of tae 
vicinit, is of Cherskee Indin 
piood., The county courthouse 
tahlecuah is the Gunitol 
ing of the Cherokee Nation. 
Manager at this point, He 
Bussey, is 
states that frequent Ly 
revister for euployment, 
this is an "occasion of size" 
are ani converse with 
yh an interpreter, he 
lish und the applicant 
Gherokes tongue; the 
woth languages. 
The pert of the story is 
taat the maneger is often person- 
ally acquainted vith the rugis- 
trant kiows from Onn con- 
tect with him that he 
fluent English. The 
Tanlecush has nrepared 
for our inte of 
tered with him for 
sone of which ve pass on 


called 
in that 

n 

at 
The 


{ 


he 


r speaxs 


a4 


and his 
mone er at 

& List 
rogis- 
employment, 

to yous 


D 


R 
IRIE 4 


o 


idfulwater Dry 


watcr, Jo Goforth, 
Pircchopper White Silas 
Huckleberry, J. R. Comingdeer, 
Taylor Dirtcatvor, Goingsnake King- 
fisher, Johi kh. Ratlingboard, 
Charles Tickeuter, Dutch Pigeon, 
Morris Goodnicht, Blue Ster, 
Hoclie Gourd, Grasshopper, 
Jess Swimmer, Jess Cornsil, Sam- 
uel Terrapin, Earbob, 
VWhitekiller. 


Charles Dr 


ree 
; 


hk. N. Phelps, Personnel Lirector, 

Link Belt Company, Indianupolis, 
svueaking of the Indiana Stzete Em- 

ploym ent Service over Radio Station 
saids 


Ot: 


"{n this period of rcadjustment, 
with thousands secking connections, 
not for change oF work, but be- 
sause their ola jobs no longer 
uxist, the Stute Eraploy ment Service 
has saved mony job sceker the 
disheertening round of calls, mace 
blindly and so many times rruit- 
lessly. iiitn no generel trend of 
hiring, often on applicant without 
such guidance go every place 
but the rizht one. Considerable 
time and cxpense is also suved the 
employer takes advantage of 
this Service. iuch interviewing 
tine Ls climinatea ond advertising 
is winecessary." 


fa 


who 


short incidents xbout employment 
sffice ectivitics in the States, 
ana unecdotes olf general interest 


may be submittcd to the Employment 
Service News for publication on 
the hews briers paye, which will 
be a monthiy feature. 
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CURRENT YEAR'S PLACE. 


NOVEMBER AND DE 


Results of a year's efforts in 
building up an effective Nation- 
wide public employment system 
are reflected in the operating 
gains revealed by a comparison 
of the last six months of 1934 
with the same period of the pree 
ceding year. Placements made 
by the United States Employment 
ervice in the six months ended 
December 31, 1934, were nearly 
double those made in the same 
months the year before, excluding 
CeWeA. placements in the earlier 
period. In the six months ended 
December 31, last, 1,571,257 
placements were made through of- 
fices of the Service compared to 
857,568 non-C.iW.A. placements in 
the corresponding months of 1933. 
Although a full break-down of 
placements is not yet available 
for 1934 figures, it is estimated 
on the basis of partial reports, 
that private industry absorbed a 
total of 675,000 of the latter 
year's placements, compared to 
575,470 in the six months of 1933. 


On a similar basis, it is estimated 


that 864,000 placements were made 


on Public Works projects in the six 


1934 months compared to 445,300 in 
the same period of 1933. In the 
earlier year some branches of the 


ENTS EXCEED 1933 LEVELS 
CEMBER ACTIVITIES DECLINE 


percent of the total number of 
persons reported gainfully em=- 
ployed by the 1930 census had 
registered with the Service dur- 
ing tne preceding eighteen months. 
From July 1, 1935, when the Em- 
ployment service began operations 
on the present basis to December 
31, 1934, 14,545,000 persons were 
resistered. from this total num- 
ber, which is equal to 11.8 per- 
cent of the Nation's 1930 popula= 
tion, 8,523,000 placements were 
made. Placements on proje 
ects in the 1933-1934 operating 
year totaled 4,124,000. xkelief 
placements are not included in 
these totals. The National Keem- 
ployment Service handled about 170 
percent of registrations and made 
approximately 78 percent of 
placements, the balance being 
made oy the various State kmploy- 
ment Services affiliated or coop- 
erating with the United States 
Employment Service. 


A general decline in activity dur- 
ing November and December is indi- 
cated by the operating reports for 
these two months. Flacements 
dropped to 219,560 in November, a 
decline of 22.7 percent from the 
October figure, and to 183,875 in 


Erployment Service were not in full 
operation during the entire period, 
any offices not having been opened 
until august and September. 


December, a further decline of 

16.3 percent. The December total 
was the lowest for the 1934 year. 
The close correlation between 
placements and field work is illus- 
trated by the fact tnat November 
field visits were nearly 18 percent 
below the October level and in 
December declined 4.3 percent 


The extent to which the Employment 
service is now serving the public 
is indicated py the fact that at 

the end of December nearly thirty 


a . 
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Current Year's Placements Exceed 1933 Levels 
November and December Activities Decline 


further. In Novemter 89,289 field 
visits were rerorted; 71,112 by 
NeHeaie Offices and 18,177 by S.E.S. 
offices. In December field visits 
totaled 85,548, of whicn 69,243 
were made oy the NeR.S. and 16,305 


Applications by persons register- 
ing witn the kmployment Service for 
the first time also dropped, 
292,021 reported in November 
and 233,713 in December. The rume 
ber of rerecistrations and renew- 
als, by persons previously resis- 
tered, increased moderately in Noe 
versber to 582,491, but in December 
fell to 504,730. Thus, the total 
registration of uew applicants and 


previously resistered persons de- 


clined but 3 percent in November, 
and dropped 15.6 percent in Decem= 
ber. 


The active file of persons 


tered for employment at the end of 
December totaled 6,526,871 or 5.3 
percent of the number of persons 
reported gainfully employed by the 
1930 census. Nine months earlier, 
when C.WeAs activities were termi- 
nated. the active file contained 
over million rersistrations. In 
Great Britain, where the system of 
public employment exchanzes has 
reached a hich stage of develop- 
ment, the active file of unemployed 
between the ages of 16 and 65 
totaled 2,120,785 on November 26, 
or 10.9 percent of the total per- 
sons of these ages reported gain- 
fully employed in 1931. Compulsory 
recistration under terms of the 
unemployed insurance system in 
Great Britain causes a more cone 
plete registration of the total 
unemployed with the public employ- 
ment service than prevails in this 
country. 
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SUMMARY Or OPERATIONS 
COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
NOVEMBER 1934 


— 


State 


Placements 


Active 


file 


otal 


New applications 
m 


Veteran 


Total 


Veteran 


Total 


Veteran 


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conne 
Del. 
Flae 
Gae 
Idaho 
Ill. 
Ind. 
Iowa 
Kanse 
Kye 
Lae 
Maine 
lid. 
Masse 
Mich. 
Minn e 
iliss. 
Mo e 
Monte 
Nebr. 
Neve 
N. He 
Ne Je 
Ne. Mex. 
Ne Ye 
N e C e 
Ne Dak. 
Ohio 
Okla. 
Oreg. 
Pae 
“Re Ie 
Se Ce 
S. Dak. 
Tenn. 
Texas 
Utah 
Vte 

Va e 
Wash e 
W. Vae 
Wis. 
Wyo 
D. Ce 
TOTAL 


9,363 
1,802 
11,964 


3,439 


3,098 
5, 360 
861 
5,024 
7,312 
1,398 
17,558 
5,094 
2,733 
3,572 
2,608 
2,148 
2,167 
3,530 
8,026 
5,899 
7,186 
2,122 
12,442 
1,127 
2,927 
604 
1,450 
12,441 
1,224 
29,355 
5,894 
1,523 
21,034 
3,914 
1,817 
46,628 
1,345 
3,417 


1,543. 


2,198 
9,989 
1,297 

858 
3,182 
3,395 
1,819 
5,612 

748 
2,859 


445 
181 
497 
362 
220 
282 
22 
193 
268 
106 
1,457 
288 
144 
209 
194 
150 
122 
183 
572 
450) 
732 
124 
714 
65 
155 
98 
70 
820 
97 
1,593 
268 
67 
1,145 
304 
149 
2,596 
75 
171 
69 
180 
615 
75 
36 
172 
210 
153 
291 
57 
218 


3,355 
1,508 
3,113 
3,704 
2,452 
2,804 
1,105 
5,519 
4,129 
1,675 
10, $67 
3,577 
45141 
4,503 
2,626 
2, 306 
1,670 
2,447 
4,660 
2,834 
11,543 
6,504 
9,740 
4,013 
6,510 
788 
2,621 
4,140 
1,859 
12,064 
5,762 
2,926 
8,780 
3,181 
2,912 
24,626 
850 
4,548 
2,836 
2,898 
9,291 
3,295 
893 
4,464 
3,465 
2,806 
4,788 
1,006 
1,454 


453 
249 
353 
663 
377 


232]. 


71 
440 
521 
260 

1,128 
532 
790 
892 
733 
315 
172 
366 
800 
323 

1,288 
362 

1,674 
525 
867 
168 
204 
415 
586 

1,276 
717 
240 

1,648 
532 

 §59 

5,192 
123 
422 
419 
496 

1,759 
438 

66 
516 
614 
425 
601 
203 
159 


110, 860 
21,406 
91,596 
53,534 
60, 669 
55,462 
12,383 
92,118 

210,854 
27,855 

202, 392 

165,945 
60,039 

134,130 

220,879 

142,440 
17,320 
76, 372 

259,228 

334, 397 
94,776 
60,218 

222,996 
41,969 
54,391 

5,383 
18,769 

104, 432 
38,215 

762,707 
81,129 
27,6837 

253,721 

246,510 
86,251 

1,034, 489 

51,335 
138, 355 
93,222 
184,633 
183,540 
23,831 
14,514 
84,618 
153, 729 
86,468 
735477 
10,633 
36,137 


6,809 
1,980 
6,418 
5,668 
7,527 
4,696 
809 
8,007 
11,015 
1,957 
19,938 
13,426 
5,293 
9,140 
15, 387 
10,177 
1,504 
3,011 
17,482 
10,479 
8,572 
55540 
14,206 
2,767 
3, 342 
417 
1,487 
9,481 
2,813 
60, 396 
4,937 
1, 352 
21, 006 
18,543 
6,862 
48,503 
24220 
7,045 
6,681 
12,412 
16,293 
2,063 
703 
5,130 
12,502 
5,778 
6,881 
992 
2,611 


292,021 


17,784 


219,558 


32,167 }6,618,684 


452,258 
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SUMMARY OF OPsRATIONS 


COMBINSD STATE HMPLOYMENT 


AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYIEN’ 
DECEMBER 1934 


— 


New applications 


Total 


Veteran 


Total 


Veteran 


Maine 
Md. 

Masse 
hiiche 


Mi 


Nebr. 
NCVe 
Ne He 
Ne de 
N. 
Ne Ye 


N e C e 


Tenne 
Texas 
Utah 
Vte 
Vee 
Washe 
We Vae 
Wis. 
lyOe 
De Ge 


TOTAL 


5,901 
2,042 
8,482 
4,141 
2, 365 
3,219 

530 
4,010 
5, 300 

965 

12,310 
4,443 
2,129 
2,088 
1,824 
1,657 
1,282 
4,980 


25,847 
3,879 
775 


Wr 
WMO OW Y 


327 
167 
413 
327 
167 
189 
10 
212 
264 
100 
1,016 
251 
138 


189 


137 
132 
101 
179 
427 
494 
318 
78 
549 
56 
109 
42 
60 
739 
82 
1, 316 
180 
40 
788 
491 
163 
2,336 
59 
95 
84 
119 
552 
46 
22 
149 
143 
92 
259 
52 
143 


2,145 
1,399 
2,865 
3,046 
1,843 
2,185 
1,016 
5,394 
3,052 
1,072 
8,954 
3,357 
2,769 
3,908 
2,785 
1,844 

750 
1,654 
3,620 
2,736 
9,347 
3,965 
6,115 
3,095 
3,524 

489 
2,036 
3,569 
1,261 
9,533 
3,713 
2,287 
7,721 


2,098 
30,353 
396 
3,251 
2,061 
2,094 
8,476 
1,850 
935 
3,401 
2,426 
1,476 
3,641 
612 
1,122 


32% 


3295 


CO 


- 


DO 
n 


oNN OMG 


en 


215,500 
28,418 
191,442 
159, 646 
59,989 
134, 966 
214, 312 
140,777 
18,291 
77,967 
245,753 
336,439 
81,539 
63,615 
213,879 
38, 641 
47,197 
5,065 
19, 378 
118,529 
36,782 
743, 339 
17 677 
25,445 
244, 804 
255,163 
87,095 


1,027,550 


43, 308 
134,677 
93, 364 
179, 060 
164,941 
34,178 
12,288 
85,469 
159,716 
82,298 
67,093 
12,115 
37. 684 


15,996 
10,962 
7,764 
6,136 
13,591 
2,539 
3, 304 
324 

1, 446 
11, 088 
2,672 
59,727 
5,071 
1,306 
20,707 
13,533 
6,834 
45,939 
1,963 
6,780 
6,850 
11, 605 
15,361 
2,637 
619 
5,284 
12,352 
5.771 
6,361 
1,164 
2.758 


w 


[2% 


ww 


14,452 


183,875 


nw 
LO 


6,526,871 


447,252 
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SERVICES 
state Flacements [Active file 
Ala. mm} 100,194] 6,202 
Ariz. 196] 22,213] 2,193 
Ark. 296] 112,453] 7,759 
Calif. 641} 55,759] 6,135 
Colo. 326 60,194] 7,594 
Conn. 190] 57,628] 4,868 
Dele 79 12,574 789 
Fla. 86,446] 7,297 
Ga. 416 11, 346 
Idaho 112 2,056 
Ill. 876 19,516 
Ind. 431 12,726 
Iowa 647 5,718 
KanSe 740 9,083 
Kye 585 14,994 
La. | 293 10, 320 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 
State Employment and National Reemployment Services 
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Shaded portion of bar represents State Employment Services. 
Unshaded portion. of bar represents National Keemployment services. 
Entire bar represents United States Employment Service total. 
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BOOK 


Twelve and One-Half Million Res- 
istered for Prepared by 
the Division of Standards and he- 
search, United States Employment 
Service, Department of Lubor, 
\ushington, 2. C., 1934. 


"Twelve and Une-Half Million Reg- 
istered for fork" summarizes on 

a nataon-wide scale the findings 
of a group of statistical workers 
detailed by the Civil Works ad--- 
ministration to analyze the rec- 
ords which had accumulated as a 
result of the rapidly expanding 
activities during the early months 
of the Nationul Reemployment 
Service. ‘With the increase in 
the number of public employment 
offices and the corresponding 
rise in revyistrations and place- 
ments, a statistical correlation 
of activitic: was projected to 
record this develonmment end to 
examine significant employment 
trenas. In addition to classify- 
ing the existing information, the 
statistical experts inauguratid 4 
uniform systicm of weekly report- 
ing. 


The orgsnizztion of the United 
Stutes Employment Service after 
the pessaze of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act on June 6, 1933, is described 
briefly. This legislation set in 
motion the machinery to weld the 
23 States operating independent 
State employment services into a 
Single cooperative Federal-State 
system, and to encourage the or- 
gonization and development of 
other State employment services. 
By July 1, 1934, eishteen of 
these 23 Stat. services had 
Signed agrecnents of affiliation 


NOTES 


with the United States Employment 
oervice. 


Urgent demands of the Recovery and 
Public Works program led to the 
establishment of employment of+ 
fices to operate in those counties 
and cities which could not be 
served adequately by existing or 
newly creuted State services. 
cordingly, the National Reemploy- 
ment Service was created to di- 
rect the functioning of reemploy- 
ment officcs throughout the coun- 
try. 


the findings of the statistical 
investigators fall into two main 
classifications, -- (1) applicants 
for work and (2) available jobs. 
hegerding revgistrants, information 
has been obtained as to scx, in- 
dustrial background, and 
graphical distribution. 


Employment services selected and 
referred qualified persons for 
the openings reported and 
98.5,0f the applicants referred 
were placed. Other figures are 
presented which show the indus- 
trial and geographical cistribu- 
tion of available jobs, the pro- 
portion of openings for women and 
the duration of employment. 


én analysis of the report indi- 
cates that during the twelve- 
month period -- July 1, 1933 te 
June 30, 1934 --~ 12,634,794 dif- 
ferent individuals came into em- 
ployment offices seeking work op- 


portunities. Of these, 1,902,735 
or 12.4 percent were women. 
wualified cpplicants were placed 


in 6,951,523 openings. On June 


- 


25 


Book Notes 


30, 1934, 7,627,375 applicants 
were seeking placement through 
employment offices, The total 
number of individuals registered 
includes 1,029,173 veterans, some 
853,852 of whom were placed in 
jobs. 


Many of the conclusions in this 
study «ure illustrated by graphs, 
charts, and tables, particularly 
acapted to comparison of facts 
developed. 


The Inneryence of a New Public Em- 


pioyment Service, by Jess T. Hop- 
kins, tlanager, Kochester Public 
Employment Center. 


As the Kochester Public Employ- 
ment Center culminates its career 
as an experimental office and 
takes its place ag an office of 
the New York State Employment 


Service, the results of its three 
years of experimental research 
have been published. The find- 
ings will be of value to enyone 
with an intelligent interest in 
the scope of public employment 
offices and the most effective 
way of operating them. A partic- 
ulsrly significant aspect of the 
experience of the Rochester Center 
jis that it was a community pro- 
ject, participated in by repre- 
sentatives of many forms of com- 
munity activity. and an integrel 
part of the economic life of the 
district it served. 


This book is a demonstration of 
the fact that the administration 
of a public employment service is 
"much more than a vast array of 
routines; it is a methodology 
ased upon a broad cultural foun- 
dation of knowledge." 


